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BRIEF MENTION. 

Messrs. Strong and Pearson's Juvenal (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1887), being intended for the mixed classes in modern English colleges, has 
been expurgated for safe perusal. The sixth satire has been omitted bodily, 
as well it might, if an expurgating editor has no more judgment than the gen- 
tleman who failed to excise v. 73. Satires II and IX share the banishment of 
VI, and the knife has been carefully used on the rest. What Messrs. Strong 
and Pearson had to avoid in a college edition they have fairly succeeded in 
avoiding. The student will not have to encounter the overwhelming erudition 
of Mayor, nor the leisurely chattiness of Lewis, nor the false point-making of 
Simcox. Each satire is preceded by a reduction, as it might be called rather 
than a summary, the usefulness of which the present writer would be the last 
to dispute, and these are all well done. The notes are boiled down to the 
minimum and sometimes below the minimum, and the grammatical and stylistic 
observations are decidedly fitful. Anything that happens to have interested 
the editors in any recent publication is clapped in, and there is no systematic 
record of grammatical and rhetorical usage, such as would aid the student in 
forming an image of Juvenal's style. Nothing could be more important for 
measuring Juvenal than the comparison with Horace, Persius, Petronius, and 
Martial, not only for the things said, but for the way in which the things are 
said ; but the limits are so narrowly drawn as to make this impossible. The 
spelling is inconsistent, coena here and cena there, and it must be confessed 
that strigil printed as a Latin word (on 3, 263) is a rasping mistake, which 
might have been forgiven before the publication of Frischlin's famous Strigilis 
grammatica, in 1584, but not since. The citations are sometimes careless. In 
references to Miiller's Handbuch the volume is not given, nor the page, nor the 
author of the article, except once, and then falsely. So in the note on 4, 105 
' Brugman in Miiller's Hdbch.' should be Schmalz in Muller's Handbuch, II 
270. Of the Greek syntax of the editors the note on 7, 104 does not make a 
favorable impression, for why we should expect the participle with av for 
legenti is not discernible, nor does it speak well for their Latin feeling when 
they class leto dedit (10, 119) with Vergil, Aen. 5, 451 : it clamor caelo. In fact, 
the whither dative in Latin poetry is an extension of the personal, and leto 
dedit enables us to understand it caelo, and not the other way. See my note on 
Pindar, 2, 90, and add to the Greek examples there r 167 and Plat. Rpb. 8, 
566 c : dav&TG) diSoTat. Sometimes the hesitation is remarkable. There can 
be no doubt about lassata viris (6, 1 30) ; why should there be any about 1,13: 
assiduo lectore? If alius requires a note (1, 10), surely ilium requires a note (10, 
108). ' Octonos . . . Idibus' (quoted 10, 116) is a misprint that corrects itself; 
but by what ill luck did the statement that ' M.' Acilius Glabrio was consul 
with Trajan in A. D. 44 ' get into the notes on 4, 94 ? 
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The introduction is well written and will commend itself to the admirers of 
the rhetorical poet, who has never lacked admirers in England, although, 
according to Mr. Pearson, he has his true spiritual congeners in Americans. 

In the list of authorities Weidner figures in the front rank, a tardy satis- 
faction to a much slighted commentator, whose wails about neglect have 
evoked no sympathetic echoes in Germany, and we venture to say that the 
editors enjoy a like insular solitude in their high estimate of Doetsch's ' Juvenal, 
ein Sittenrichter seiner Zeit.' The index is quite inadequate. 



If Messrs. Pearson and Strong have for the most part limited their notes 
on Juvenal to the ' irreducible minimum,' Prof. G. G. Ramsay has allowed 
himself ample room for genial and discursive comment on Selections from 
Tibullus and Propertius (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1887). This he has 
done in accordance with his experience ' that the surest way to interest students 
in the classics, even in their grammatical difficulties, is to make them feel how 
rich and varied a field of human interest they present.' In the pursuit of this 
interest, however, the commentator seems to allow himself far too much sweep, 
and the pages upon pages of extracts from an earlier Professor Ramsay's 
Tibullus are out of all proportion to the character of the present edition, and in 
any case should have been revised and brought down to date. In the commentary 
on Propertius, while Professor Ramsay makes a handsome acknowledgment of 
the merits of Professor Postgate's edition, he has the courage to differwithhim at 
more than one important point, and, in fact, exhibits throughout a Scottish 
sturdiness which we must respect. Indeed, the Scottish flavor of the whole 
book is in delightful contrast to the so-called scholarly reserve so much in 
vogue, and cannot fail to heighten the pleasure with which it will be read 
by the lads, and especially by the lasses, whom the professor has evidently had 
in his eye. We like to see cista (Tib. I, 7,48) translated by ' kist,' and 
sepositam (Tib. 2, 5, 8) by 'put past.' There is a certain 'pawkiness' also in 
the note on Prop. 3, 4, 17 : ' It is an interesting and instructive circumstance 
that the ancient Southron was shocked because the Celt wore trousers, while the 
modern Southron affects to be no less shocked because he dispenses with them. 
The latter probably forgets that the kilt was a Roman military dress, worn by 
the Caesars : see the famous statue of Augustus in the Braccio Nuovo.' So 
much for the carping Sassenach. The treatment of grammatical phenomena 
is much more penetrating than what we find in Pearson and Strong's Juvenal, 
as, for instance, in the discussion of the so-called dative for ad and ace; cf. 
Tib. I, I, 5 : vitae traducere with 2, 5, 44 : caelo miserit, though it would have 
been better to speak of ' personal dative ' than of ' trajective force'. But, unfor- 
tunately, this commendation cannot be made uniform. So Professor Ramsay 
spoils a good note on Prop. I, 8, 24 by a poor one on I, 17, 6, and it is rather 
strange that the author of a work on Latin Prose Composition should not have 
made clear to himself once for all the difference between the relative interroga- 
tive quin and the relative quominus, and should have followed Postgate blind- 
fold on Prop. I, 8, 22. In his note on Prop. 1, 22, 4 : ' Italiae duris funera tem- 
poribus,' he says, 'Italiae, doubtless to be constructed both with funera and tem- 
poribus: In spite of the Scottish caution which such a note suggests, and in spite 
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of the reinforcement of this procedure by the well-known example of Professor 
Campbell, we venture to say ' Doubtless not.' No word can have more than 
one regimen, although the echo of a word may haunt another element of the 
sentence. If we read patriae sepulcra we must construe Italiae funera. On 
Prop. 2, 13, 27 we find the inveterate superstition that the fut. implies a 
softened, courteous imperative. The note on equidem with the third person 
(Prop. 2, 31, 5) should have had a reference to Ribbeck, and on Prop. 3, 8, 17 
some use should have been made of Jahn's overwhelming note on Pers. 4, 19. 
Prop. 3, 2, 8, si with ind. is the regular construction after miror, as el with ind. 
after 6avfiaC,o>. Prop. 3, 2, 21, the reference should be, not to Pind. P. 2, but to 
P. 6, 10. Other trifles it is not worth while to notice. It is a mere slip 
that in Prop. 1, 17, 3 the editor comments on omnia et and puts Paley's conj. 
omine et into the text, but it is a graver fault to waste space by repeating notes, 
which always savors of undigested work ; comp. note on Tib. I, 3, 34 with 
note on 1, 1, 20 ; the note on Tib. 1, 3, 37 with the note on 1, 1, 51. 



Herr Robert Schneider of Halberstadt has edited the Bellum Grammaticale 
of Johann SPANGENBERG(Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1887), a school- 
master's trifle, which amused schoolmasters three hundred years ago and may 
amuse schoolmasters three hundred years hence. Some of the details of the 
war between the noun and the verb are very ingenious, such as the fate of the 
imperatives Dice, Duce, Face and Fere ' quibus ignominiae causa posteriores 
vestium partes praecidi iussit rex Poeta' (evidently suggested by 2 Sam. IO, 4), 
and there are curious side-lights thrown every now and then on the state of 
grammatical studies in the period of the Reformation. The editor seems to 
have done little beyond the correction of the spelling, which was hardly 
necessary for the only class of readers that will care to look into the little book. 



Dr. B. Schrader's admirable work, Sprachvergleichung und Ungeschichte, was 
sent to the most eminent authority in America for review as soon as it reached 
this Journal, but many engagements and impaired health have retarded for 
years the hoped-for notice. Meantime we would call attention to the Probe- 
Vorlesung of Dr. Schrader at the University of Jena, Ueber den Gedanken einer 
Kutturgeschichte der Indogermanen auf sprachwissenschaftlicher Grundlage (Jena, 
Hermann Costenoble, 1887), in which he has sketched with a firm hand and 
in bright colors the outlines of the province in which he has worked so 
successfully. 

A Latin Grammar that fits itself so closely to the French idiom as M. Louis 
Havet's Abre'ge' de Grammaire Latine (Paris, Hachette, 1886) does not fall 
within our criticism. Still practical teachers will find valuable hints here and 
there, and the more scientific student will detect what Breal happily calls ' the 
latent linguistics ' of the little volume. 



In the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, Ginn & Co. will publish this summer 
Zupitza's Elene, edited, by permission of Prof. Zupitza, by Prof. Henry Johnson, 
Ph. D. (Berlin), of Bowdoin College. 



